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Dr.  Mary  M.  HiU  until  her  retirement  in  1975  had 
as  one  of  her  responsibilities  the  development  and 
publication  of  Nutrition  Program  News.  We  are 
indebted  to  her  for  this  issue  of  Nutrition  Program 
News. 


to  persuade  school  administrators  that  the  inclusion  of  suit- 
able interpretations  of  nutrition  and  education  toward  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  desirable  food  habits  in 
school  programs  is  well  worth  the  cost. 

In  this  issue  of  Nutrition  Program  News  we  will  recall 
some  of  the  liighlights  in  the  development  of  sound  pro- 
grams, something  about  the  situation  today,  and  what 
seems  to  remain  to  be  accomplished. 


Most  American  educators  would  agree  that  one  aim  of 
education  is  to  prepare  our  people  to  live  effectively  in  a 
free  society.  It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  health  intlu- 
ences  effectiveness;  especially  if  health  is  defined  as  a state 
of  complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being  rather 
than  mere  freedom  from  disease.  If  this  is  so,  then  nutrition 
defined  as  “the  control  of  health  insofar  as  it  is  affected  by 
the  food  we  eat”  becomes  a concern  of  educators. 

If  the  health  of  a nation  is  important  to  national  sur- 
vival, then  health  instruction  should  be  provided  for  all 
people  at  a time  of  life  when  it  will  be  most  likely  to  effect 
behavioral  changes  in  health  functions.  Most  educators  have 
found  that  children’s  habits  are  most  easily  influenced  in 
the  early  years.  Although  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  it 
sometimes  takes  much  longer. 

Personal  observation  in  communities  across  the  country 
reveals  that  many  community  programs  are  in  operation 
but  very  few  schools  give  systematic  attention  to  the  nutri- 
tional aspects  of  health.  During  the  past  60  years,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  include  nutrition  in  elementary  school 
programs.  Throughout  these  years  our  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  nutrition  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  our  ability 
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HIGHLIGHTS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

Establishments  of  the  Relationship 
of  Nutrition  to  Health 

Man’s  interest  in  food  and  what  happens  to  it  in  the 
human  body  dates  back  as  far  as  we  have  records.  This 
interest,  however,  remained  in  the  realm  of  the  philosophi- 
cal until  scientific  facts  were  validated  and  principles  for- 
mulated in  several  fields  of  science,  such  as  physics  and 
chemistry,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  science  of 
nutrition. 

The  contributions  of  scientists,  such  as  Lavoisier,  Lusk, 
Benedict,  Atwater,  Rose,  Rubner,  and  countless  others, 
provided  our  early  understandings  of  combustion,  metabo- 
lism, and  food  composition.  The  development  of  various 
types  of  respiration  apparatus  also  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to  the  health  of 
man. 

As  the  body  of  knowledge  grew,  questions  arose  con- 
cerning the  functions,  utilization,  human  requirements,  and 
sources  of  nutrients.  Then  evidence,  which  threw  light  on 
this  area  of  inquiry,  provoked  more  questions  concerning 
interrelationsliips  among  the  various  nutrients.  Research  has 


continued  in  all  these  areas  down  to  the  present  time,  but 
unknowns  and  areas  that  are  not  clearly  understood  still 
exist. 

Laboratories  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  have 
conducted  and  reported  numerous  carefully  controlled 
studies  wliich  have  helped  to  establish  the  basic  principles 
of  nutrition.  Other  carefully  controlled  studies  have  estab- 
lished their  application  to  human  health. 

Aids  in  the  Development  of  School 
and  Community  Programs 

In  the  early  1900’s  investigators,  using  the  knowledge 
available,  attempted  to  put  the  facts  into  practice  to 
improve  the  nutritional  health  of  people.  Three  areas  of 
information  were  needed  before  recommendations  for 
improvement  could  be  made.  First,  some  knowledge  of 
human  requirements  for  the  known  nutrients  was  essential. 
Second,  information  about  food  composition  was  needed. 
The  first  tables  of  food  composition  had  been  compiled  by 
Atwater  with  the  help  of  Woods  and  were  published  in 
1896,  titled  “The  Chemical  Composition  of  American  Food 
Materials.”  Third,  was  information  on  food  consumption— 
what  foods  in  what  quantities  were  being  consumed.  Many 
small  studies  of  particular  population  groups  were  made 
and  food  guides  were  developed.  Research  in  all  these  areas 
continues  and  the  body  of  knowledge  continues  to  grow. 

These  early  investigators  made  recommendations  and 
also  made  some  evaluations  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  their  efforts.  One  of  the  earliest  studies  was  conducted 
by  the  Society  for  Improvement  of  Conditions  of  the  Poor. 
The  study  was  initiated  in  1914  in  New  York  City  and  its 
purpose  was  to  provide  guidance  to  homemakers  receiving 
welfare  funds  on  how  to  obtain  the  most  nutrition  for  the 
food  dollar.  Instruction  was  given  in  purchasing  and  prepar- 
ing foods.  After  a 10-year  period,  a survey  was  made  to 
evaluate  the  program.  A study  was  made  of  the  dietary 
practices  of  100  families  that  had  received  instructions  and 
compared  them  with  those  of  a similar  number  of  families 
who  had  not  received  instruction.  The  result  of  the  study 
indicated  that  nutrition  education  programs  are  expensive, 
because  they  require  a long  period  of  time.  However,  when 
evaluated  in  terms  of  benefits  accrued,  they  are  well  worth 
the  cost. 

Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  (RDA’s).— In  the 

1940’s  recommended  dietary  allowances  were  made  for 
energy  and  those  nutrients  for  wliich  adequate  data  on 
human  requirements  and  food  sources  were  available.  These 
recommendations  were  made  in  terms  of  calories  and  nutri- 
ents. It  remained  for  the  nutritionists  to  translate  these 
values  into  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  to  have  daily  or 
weekly. 

The  RDA’s  are  continuously  under  review  and  are 
updated  periodically  to  take  into  account  new  knowledge 


of  nutrient  requirements  for  human  health.  They  provide  a 
yardstick  for  evaluation  of  diets  of  population  groups. 

The  great  value  to  nutrition  education  is  that  investi- 
gators can  now  use  the  same  yardstick  for  evaluation  and  a 
measure  of  consistency  can  exist  in  the  recommendations 
made  to  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Food  guides. -Good  diets  can  result  from  many  different 
combinations  of  foods.  The  more  one  knows  about  food 
composition,  the  easier  it  is  to  make  a great  variety  of  food 
choices  that  will  result  in  a good  diet. 

Wlien  dealing  with  people  who  have  little  knowledge  of 
food  composition,  some  rule  of  thumb  is  needed  to  help 
them  make  good  choices.  Reliable  food  guides  have,  over 
the  years,  provided  this  guidance.  “Food  for  Fitness-A 
Daily  Food  Guide”  is  the  most  recent  guide  published  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  {See  NPN  March-April 
1973). 

This  guide  can  also  lend  consistency  to  recommenda- 
tions made  throughout  the  country.  It  is  based  on  our 
knowledge  of  human  requirements,  our  knowledge  of  food 
sources  of  the  nutrients  the  U.S.  population  is  likely  to 
choose,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  foods. 
Furthermore,  it  is  easy  to  use  and  does  not  require  much 
time  to  roughly  evaluate  family  diets. 

It  is,  therefore,  a guide  that  requires  the  fewest  drastic 
changes  in  food  habits.  The  fewer  changes  in  food  habits 
that  are  needed,  the  more  likely  the  program  will  be 
effective. 

Enrichment  of  bread,  flour,  and  cereals. -In  the  1940’s  it 
became  apparent  that  although  whole  grain  cereals  and 
breads  were  recommended  to  achieve  good  food  selections, 
the  people  continued  to  prefer  and  to  buy  the  refined  pro- 
ducts. A recommendation  was  made  to  enrich  these  refined 
products  with  several  nutrients  that  were  lost  in  the  refining 
process.  This  recommendation  was  made  possible  by  the 
research  that  determined  the  chemical  nature  of  these  nutri- 
ents and  the  ability  to  synthesize  them  at  a price  that  made 
the  enrichment  of  cereals  and  flour  reasonable. 

Many  States,  although  not  all,  passed  enrichment  laws. 
However,  it  is  now  possible  to  buy  the  enriched  products 
virtually  everywhere  in  the  country. 

School  feeding.— As  early  as  1910,  school  officials  were, 
in  some  places,  supplementing  skimpy  or  missing  breakfasts 
by  serving  food  to  children  in  schools.  Over  the  years  vari- 
ous types  of  school  feeding  were  initiated  but  not  on  a 
systematic  basis  that  was  possible  after  the  enactment  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  in  1946.  This  act  enabled 
schools  to  receive  help  from  the  Federal  government  in 
providing  children  with  a midday  meal  that  met  prescribed 
nutritional  standards. 

School  feeding  made  it  possible  to  extend  the  variety  of 
foods  that  children  would  eat  and  made  it  possible  for  them 
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to  have  repeated  experiences  with  desirable  food  prac- 
tices-so  important  to  the  development  of  good  eating 
habits.  The  school  feeding  program  has  an  excellent  poten- 
tial for  becoming  an  important  educational  tool  if  it  is  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Basic  concepts  of  nutrition  for  nutrition  education.— In 

the  1950’s  and  early  1960’s  many  educational  programs 
were  initiated  in  schools  and  communities.  Some  were 
sound  and,  of  course,  some  were  not.  People  were  getting 
their  nutrition  information  from  many  sources  including 
sources  that  were  ready  to  bilk  the  public  for  cash. 

Purveyors  of  sound  nutrition  principles  became  aware  of 
a need  for  some  guidelines  for  planning  that  could  be  used 
by  aO.  A subcommittee  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Nutrition  Education  was  charged  to  study  the  whole  body 
of  knowledge  and  sift  out  those  ideas  that  were  essential  for 
ever}>one  to  know,  comprehend,  and  use  if  high  levels  of 
nutritional  health  were  to  be  achieved.  Furthermore,  these 
ideas  were  to  be  expressed  in  lay  language. 

After  2 years,  in  1964,  the  Basic  Concepts  of  Nutrition 
for  Nutrition  Education  were  published  in  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram News.  They  read  as  follows: 

1.  Nutrition  is  the  food  you  eat  and  how  the  body  uses  it. 

★ We  eat  food  to  live,  to  grow,  to  keep  healthy  and 
well,  and  to  get  energy  for  work  and  play. 

2.  Food  is  made  up  of  different  nutrients  needed  for 
growth  and  health. 

★ All  nutrients  needed  by  the  body  are  available 
through  food. 

*■  Many  kinds  and  combinations  of  food  can  lead  to  a 
well  balanced  diet. 

★ No  food,  by  itself,  has  all  the  nutrients  needed  for 
full  growth  and  health. 

★ Each  nutrient  has  specific  uses  in  the  body. 

★ Most  nutrients  do  their  best  work  in  the  body  with 
other  nutrients. 

3.  All  persons,  throughout  life,  have  need  for  the  same 
nutrients  but  in  varying  amounts. 

★ The  amounts  of  nutrients  needed  are  influenced  by 
age,  sex,  activity,  and  state  of  health. 

★ Suggestions  for  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  needed 
are  made  by  trained  scientists. 

4.  The  way  food  is  handled  influences  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ents in  food,  its  safety,  appearance,  and  taste. 

★ Handling  means  everything  that  happens  to  food 
while  it  is  being  grown,  processed,  stored,  and  pre- 
pared for  eating. 

Nutritionists  all  over  the  country  used  these  concepts  in 
planning  and  evaluating  programs.  They  received  publicity 
through  Nutrition  Program  News  and  professional  journals 


and  finally  they  were  included  in  many  textbooks  that 
appeared  in  the  late  1960’s  and  early  1970’s. 

In  the  early  1970’s  a new  subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Nutrition  Education  was  charged  to 
review  the  concepts  to  be  sure  they  were  still  consistent 
with  the  evergrowing  body  of  nutrition  knowledge  and  to 
revise  if  deemed  necessary.  The  concepts  were  revised  but 
only  slightly. 

1.  Nutrition  is  the  way  the  body  uses  food. 

2.  Food  is  made  up  of  different  nutrients  needed  for 
growth  and  health.  Nutrients  include  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 

3.  This  concept  was  not  changed  but  the  second  explana- 
tory idea  was  deleted  because  it  is  not  an  essential 
concept. 

4.  The  way  food  is  handled  influences  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ents in  food,  its  safety,  quality,  appearance,  taste, 
acceptability,  and  cost. 

Nutrient  labeling.— By  the  midsixties,  demands  were 
made  for  nutrition  information  about  food  composition  to 
be  made  available  to  the  public.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  set  about  to  include  this  information  on 
labeling  of  processed  and  packaged  foods  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  1969  White  House  Conference  on  Food. 
Nutrition  and  Health. 

To  simply  list  the  known  nutrient  content  of  foods  with 
the  amounts  available  in  each  can  or  package  would  have 
been  easy.  However,  this  information  would  have  been 
meaningless  unless  it  was  related  to  the  needs  of  individuals. 
To  simplify  such  complicated  information  to  fit  on  a food 
label  was  a monumental  task.  The  resulting  plan  was  some- 
what of  an  oversimplification  but  does  give  some  idea  of 
the  nutrient  value  of  specific  foods  for  those  who  choose  to 
use  it.  For  the  housewife  to  use  it  as  a means  of  evaluating 
the  diets  of  various  members  of  her  family  requires  further 
interpretation  and  is  time-consuming. 

Food  assistance  programs. -Nutrition  education  never 
can  be  fully  effective  if  people  do  not  have  the  money  to 
buy  a good  diet.  Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many 
family  assistance  programs  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  The  current  Federal  programs  that  provide  food 
assistance  include  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  (WIC  Program),  and  National  Nutri- 
tion Program  for  the  Elderly.  The  Food  Stamp  Program 
provides  the  possibility  for  eligible  families  with  little  or  no 
income  to  obtain  free  food  stamps  and  other  eligible  fami- 
lies to  purchase  food  stamps  that  gives  the  family  more 
purchasing  power  than  the  stamps  cost.  The  WIC  Program 
provides  supplemental  food  for  infants,  children  up  to 
5 years,  pregnant  women,  and  nursing  mothers.  Tlie  Nation- 
al Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly  makes  meals  available 
to  many  older  Americans. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDSEVENTIES 

Scientifically  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  food  we  eat  is 
directly  related  to  our  state  of  health.  Research  in  the  mid- 
seventies continues  to  bear  out  the  validity  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  nutrition  for  nutrition  education. 

Food  technology  lias  increased  the  variety  of  food 
choices  in  the  marketplace  in  terms  of  processed,  prepared, 
and  fabricated  foods  to  the  point  where  it  would  seem  to 
be  virtually  impossible  that  a person  could  not  select  for 
liimself  a good  diet  from  foods  he  will  eat  and  enjoy. 

Means  of  transportation  have  been  improved  to  the 
point  that  the  variety  and  abundance  of  food  are  available 
to  people  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country. 

Food  assistance  programs  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  who  do  not  have  the  money  to  purchase  a good 
diet. 

Educational  techniques  have  been  developed  and  demon- 
strated to  be  effective  for  passing  on  sound  nutrition  infor- 
mation and  for  motivating  individuals  to  use  it. 

Communication  is  such  that  virtually  everyone  can  be 
reached  with  nutrition  education. 

Good  comprehensive  nutrition  education  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  expensive  because  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  good  eating  habits  take  a long  time. 

A great  many  people  in  the  United  States  have  been 
influenced  by  sound  nutrition  education  over  the  years. 
These  people  do  choose  and  eat  a good  assortment  of  foods 
in  amounts  that  are  conducive  to  high  levels  of  health  and 
well-being.  However,  far  too  many  do  not. 

One  needs  only  to  observe  gatherings  of  people  at 
schools,  churches,  offices,  factories,  ball  games,  vacation 
resorts,  and  the  like  to  see  that  obesity  exists  at  all  age 
levels. 

Studies  reveal  that  far  too  many  girls  and  women  suffer 
from  iron  deficiency  anemia  and  that  other  nutrition 
related  malconditions  exist  among  family  members 
everywhere. 


Schools  continue  to  use  the  school  feeding  programs 
simply  as  a service  instead  of  an  educational  tool.  Nutrition- 
al goals  of  these  programs  are  not  consistent  with  current 
local  eating  patterns  and  so  plate  waste  is  extremely  higli 
and  community  members  are  aghast  at  the  wastefulness  of 
the  program. 

Observance  in  supermarkets  and  a few  studies  indicate 
that  nutrient  labeling  is  used  to  some  extent  by  some 
people  and  not  at  all  by  many  others. 

The  fact  that  food  assistance  programs  are  available  to  a 
great  many  people  is  no  assurance  that  good  diets  will  be 
purchased  and  eaten. 

Why  do  such  conditions  exist?  They  exist  in  some  part, 
at  least,  because  to  date  the  major  emphasis  in  many  nutri- 
tion programs  is  on  making  nutrition  facts  available.  This 
has  indeed  been  accomplished.  There  is  a great  wealth  of 
nutrition  information  available  in  communities  all  over  the 
country— some  sound;  some  out  of  context.  People,  in  try- 
ing to  use  these  facts  to  their  advantage,  often  distort  their 
diets. 

The  emphasis  needs  to  be  on  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  good  food  habits.  Effecting  changes  in  food 
habits  where  such  changes  are  needed  is  difficult,  very  time 
consuming,  and  thus  expensive.  However,  such  changes  arc 
essential  if  nutrition  education  is  to  be  successful  in  helping 
the  majority  of  our  people  to  achieve  good  nutritional 
health. 

The  goal  can  be  stated  in  simple  terms— to  help  all  our 
people  to  learn  to  eat  and  enjoy  a wide  variety  of  foods  and 
to  eat  all  foods  in  moderation.  To  really  achieve  this  goal, 
nutrition  education  must  begin  in  the  cradle  and  continue 
through  the  life  cycle.  Systematic,  sequential  programs  in 
schools  are  essential. 

We  have  made  progress.  We  have  a long  way  to  go.  Each 
new  generation  must  be  taught.  The  “going”  may  not  be 
easy,  but  the  advantages  that  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
possible  are  so  great  that  it  is  well  worth  the  time,  effort, 
and  cost  involved. 
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STATE  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 
1976-77 


Alabama— Ms.  Emma  Clinkscales,  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health,  State  Office  Building,  Room  655, 
Montgomery  36104. 

Alaska— Mrs.  Marguerite  Stetson,  1189  Nenana  Street,  Fair- 
banks 99701 . 

Arizona— Ms.  Carol  Eichelberger,  Bureau  of  Nutrition 
Services,  Arizona  Department  of  Health  Services,  1740 
West  Adam  Street,  Phoenix  85007. 

Arkansas— Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  Phillips,  Extension  Nutrition 
Specialist,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  P.O.  Box  391, 
Little  Rock  72203. 

California— Dr.  Mildred  Rodriguez,  Assoc.  Professor,  Foods 
and  Nutrition,  California  State  University,  Long  Beach 
90840. 

Colorado— Mrs.  LeAnn  Nelson,  Lamb  and  Wool  Education 
Center,  200  Clayton  Street,  Denver  80206. 

Connecticut— Mrs.  Eloise  K.  Eckler,  Chief,  Nutrition 
Section,  State  Department  of  Health,  79  Elm  Street, 
Hartford  06115. 

Florida— Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Augustine,  Institution  Nutrition 
Coordinator,  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services,  1933  Oakmont  Drive,  Jacksonville  3221 1 . 

Georgia— Dr.  Sara  Hunt,  Urban  Life  Center,  8th  Floor, 
School  of  Allied  Health  Service,  33  Gilmer  Street,  SE, 
Atlanta  30303. 

Idaho— Ms.  Eula  Tombaugh,  Head,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nampa  8365 1 . 

Illinois,  State— Dr.  Eldon  Rice,  Swift  and  Company,  R & D 
Center,  1919  Swift  Drive,  Oakbrook  60521. 

Illinois,  Chicago  (Chicago  Nutrition  Association,  Pres- 
ident)-Mrs.  Hilda  S.  White,  1700  Elmwood  Avenue, 
Wilmette  60091 . 

Indiana— Ms.  Hazel  Burnett,  Executive  Director,  Dairy 
Council  of  St.  Joseph  Valley,  Inc.,  501  North  Main 
Street,  South  Bend  46601. 

Iowa— Ms.  Jane  Baty,  907  Ridgewood,  Ames  50010. 

Kansas— Mrs.  Peggy  McAdoo,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  Washburn  University,  Topeka  66621 . 

Kentucky— Mrs.  LiUian  Staub,  Executive  Director,  Dairy 
and  Food  Nutrition  Council  of  the  Southeast,  Inc.,  Mid- 
South  Division,  3344  Newburg  Road,  Louisville  40218. 

Louisiana— Dr.  Sarah  Braud,  Lafourche  Parish  Health  Unit, 
P.O.  Box  876,  Thibodaux  70301 . 

Maine— Mrs.  Joan  Coleman,  R.F.D.#!,  Box  133E,  Fairfield 
04937. 

Maryland— Ms.  Claire  Forbes,  Division  of  Nutrition,  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Health,  301  West  Preston 
Street,  Baltimore  21201. 


Massachusetts  (Council  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health)— 
Ms.  Harriet  J.  Wright,  Nutrition  and  Food,  Skinner  Hall, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 

Minnesota— Ms.  Isabel  D.  Wolf,  Extension  Specialist,  Foods 
and  Nutrition,  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  551 08. 

Mississippi— Dr.  Margaret  McCarty,  P.O.  Box  457  Southern 
Station,  Hattiesburg  39401 . 

Montana— Ms.  Connie  Johnson,  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Bureau,  State  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Services,  Helena  59601 . 

New  Jersey— Mrs.  Margaret  Zealand,  State  Nutrition  Con- 
sultant, Health,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health, 
Trenton  08625. 

New  Mexico— Ms.  Janece  Newquist,  State  Coordinator, 
Dairy  Council,  Inc.,  2601  Wyoming  Boulevard  NE, 
Suite  D-1 , Albuquerque  87112. 

New  York,  State  (Nutrition  Council)-Ms.  Lois  Meyer, 
FDA-Consumer  Affair  Office,  599  Delaware  Avenue, 
Buffalo  14202. 

New  York,  City  (Food  and  Nutrition  Council  of  Greater 
New  York,  President)— Dr.  Alice  Tobias,  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  Herbert  Lehman  College,  Bedford 
Park  Blvd.  and  Goldin  Ave.,  Bronx  10468. 

North  Carolina  (Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition,  Inc., 
President)— Dr.  Aden  C.  Magee,  Department  of  Foods 
and  Nutrition,  School  of  Home  Economics,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro  27412. 

Ohio— Ms.  Karen  Erdman,  Consumer  Affairs  Officer, 
USDHEW,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Engineers 
Bldg.,  Room  948,  1365  Ontario  Street,  Cleveland 
44114. 

Oklahoma— Mrs.  Jessie  Moore,  P.O.  Box  11 132,  Oklahoma 
City  73111. 

Oregon-Ms.  Mary  Ann  Hammel,  2830  S.W.  107th  Avenue, 
Portland  97225. 

Pennsylvania— Dr.  George  P.  Barron,  Jr.,  Professor,  Food 
and  Nutrition,  College  of  Human  Development, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park  16802. 

Rhode  Island— Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Wait,  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Health  Budding,  Room  103,  Davis 
Street,  Providence  02908. 

South  Carolina— Dr.  Don  Turk,  135  P & AS,  Clemson 
University,  Clemson  29631 . 

Tennessee— Dr.  H.  Lee  Fleshood,  Director,  Nutrition 
Services,  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  409  Capitol 
Towers,  510  Gay  Street,  Nashville  37219. 
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Texas— Ms.  Ann  Fogelman,  Nutritionist,  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch,  Galveston  77550. 

Utah— Ms.  Frances  G.  Taylor,  Nutrition  and  Food  Sciences, 
Utah  State  University,  Logan  84321 . 

Vermont— Dr.  Robert  Tyzbir,  Human  Nutrition  Program, 
School  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington  05401 . 

Virginia  (Subcommittee  of  the  Virgnia  Council  on  Health 
and  Medical  Care)— Ms.  Betty  Joyce  Moore,  Nutrition 
Committee,  Virginia  Council  on  Health  and  Medical 
Care,  P.O.  Box  12363,  Central  Station,  Richmond 
23241. 


Washington— Ms.  Gail  Brandt,  Pierce  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, 955  Tacoma  Avenue  South,  Tacoma  98402. 

Wisconsin— Dr.  Bonnie  McDonald,  Program  Coordinator, 
Food  and  Nutrition,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Stevens 
Point  54481 . 

Wyoming— Mrs.  Margaret  Corn,  Rte  2,  Box  51,  Wheatland 
82201. 

Puerto  Rico— Mr.  Fernando  Vals-Rodil,  Oficina  Asesores 
Agricolas,  Departmento  de  Agricultura  y Comercio,  Ave. 
Fernandez  Juncos  Pda.  19,  Santurce  00908. 

Virgin  Islands— Mrs.  Julia  Taylor  Wallace,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Nutrition  Services,  Department  of  Health,  St.  Thomas 
00802. 


Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Institute,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  determined  that  the  publication  of  this  penodical  is  necessary  in  the  transaction 
of  the  pubUc  business  required  by  law  of  this  Department.  Use  of  funds  for  pnnting  this  Penod'cal  has  been 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  June  30,  1979.) 
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